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2 F al the Kamins: which wy" 
775 0 59 the Eaſe of a free People, none 
are at once ſo dangerous or ſo 
loathſome as thoſe which proceed 
from the Corruption of one of 


Rags 57 T 3 in the World; I mean the 
Liberty of the Preſs. 
der of the Laws often ok Difficulty in bruſh- 


A Government ten- 


ing thoſe Inſects from its Borders, without en- 
dangering the delicate Texture of Liberty. — 


Hence it is, that in England the Danger of 


offending by the Preſs is leſs, and therefore the 
Evil more frequent, than in other Countties. 
But it may, ſome time or other, though, I 
hope, not in our Days, become a Queſtion, 

whether the Patience of a Government, how- 
ever tender it may be of the Laws, may not 


be provoked to fretch Power as far as the Sons 
of Sedition overſirain Liberty, 


B 23 When, 


(2) 


TM) of When, therafags: I take up the pen Fore 


Chaſtity, I take it up for the Freedom, of the 


Preſs, All right Purpoſes'of Writing may be 
anfwered by the one; no wicked Ends of Sex 
dition ought to be encouraged by the other. 


But the Pair of Writets, I attack, Pars 


taken care to remove by their Openneſs all the 
Difficulties of a Government, cautious of prun- 


ing the Licentiouſneſs leaſt they wound the 


Liberty of the Preſs. One-of thoſe. Writers 


ſteps. abroad under the Names of Aretine in 
Old England, or the Broad Bottom Journal, 
and he. other in a Pamphlet which he rightly 
entitles, The 'THisTLE : This noble Pair of Pa- 


pers, have endeavoured to crucify the public 


Peace between two Thieves. The Shafts of thoſe 


Authors fly different ways, but are drawn from 
the ſame Quiver, Like Sampſor's Foxes, their 


Faces are turned towards oppoſite Quarters, 


but the Brands of Sedition meet in their 'Tails. 


Driven by other Men's Guilt, impelled by their 
own Hunger, they run to ſpread the F lames of 


| Tae over the Face of the Land. 
In former Days, when. private Characters 


were thought to be touched, even by the beſt 
Writers of the Age, the Author 's Perſon was 


_  Aifliked, while his Wit was admired, But each 
of theſe two Drawcanſir ' Politicians aim 
the Weapon at a whole People, and ſeem 


with Caligula to wiſh that they had but one 


Neck; chat it 222 be cut olf by one Stroke. 
e Their 


8 


Their „ indeed an Antidote to their 5 


Malice with all who can think or judge, but 
it is with Concern I obſerve, that. the Dreg® 
of Civil Commotion, like thoſe. of a Fever» 
are ever the moſt dangerous, The ' Engliſh 
ſtill retain that Placability in their Diſpolitions 
for which their Saxon Forefathers were noted. 
Their Reſentments are apt to leſſen with their 
Dangers; their Compaſſion to return with 
their Safety: This Softneſs makes their Minds 
the more ſuſceptible of Impreſſions; credu- 
lous Pity. yields to the Tale of feigned Di- 
ſtreſs; and Judgment finks under imaginary 
Moes. In this critical Diſpoſitton are the Minds 
of the Public at this very Juncture; and 
though the Execution of the two Libels 1 
have mentioned is contemptibly poor, yet 
muſt it be owned that their gn. is in- 
geniouſly wicked. 

The Reader, therefore, is not to expect that 
in what I am now to offer to the World, I 
ſhall have principally in View either the Per- 
ſons or Performances of my two Antagoniſts. 
It is the Intention, with which their Libels are 
thrown out, that I am to combat; I am to 
_ obviate the Prejudices which Credulity has 
ſwallowed; I am to pull off the Maſk which 
Sedition wears, 

That the two Likely are wrote with the 
ſame View, if not by the ſame Perſon, is, 
I think, beyond all manner of Doubt. N 
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Gentlemen ate ſo unacquainted-with the His. 
ſtory, as not to know, that the ſowing popu- 
lar Diviſions betwixt the Engliſb and the Scots, 
has been ever a capital and ſucceſsful Maxim 
in the French Government. By this Art, 
ſhe often prevented, and ſometimes recovered | 
from, Conqueſt. The Diſſimilarity of Manners, | | 
| Languages, Laws, and at laſt of Religion, be. 
twixt the two People, afforded. the French 
but too good Reaſon to hope for Succeſs ; and 
1 muſt be free enough to own, that I wiſh 
the Union had carried the Coalition of In- 
clinations as far as it did that of the Intereſts. 
In this reſpect it left the Door open to France 

to tepractiſe her Arts. 

I will not go ſo far as to affirm that Clive 
land, Mr, Aretine's Bully back, was employed 
by Cardinal Richlieu in the unhappy Times of 
King Charles, He was a frantic Wretch, 
but had more Wit than Defoe; and perhaps 
his Lines, which for that time are of toler- | 
able Verſification, might have ſome Influence | 
with the lower Sort both of Cavaliers and | 
Roundheads. But it is certain he was deſ- 7 
piled by Men in higher Ranks; for when an 

officious Scotch Officer had taken him Priſoner, 
and brought him before General Lefty, the | 

General ordered the Officer about his Bufineſs, 8 

and. to. ſuffer the Fellow to, go and {ell his n 
Ballads. Defoe, a pillory'd Wretch, who had 

ſerved and eaten al Parties, when on „ 
rom-· | 
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from England, took refuge about the Year 
1706 in Scotland, where he was maintained, 
by French Pay and French Partiſans: His Pen 
was then employed to raiſe a Diſlike in the 
Scots againſt the Engliſh, with a View of ob- 
ſtructing the Union. In this Deſign he ex- 
hauſted all his little Stock of Wit, and his 
large Fund of Scurrility, which has, we fee, 
ſo embalmed his Memory, that his True-born 
Engliſbman, the moſt ſtupid Libel in Verſe 

that ever appeared, is again brought to light, 
adapted to the fame infamous Purpoſes for 
which he meant it; and by. the only Writer 
of the Age, who perhaps 'is his equal in 
Genius, as he is his Succeſſor in Office, 
Thoſe Particulars are the more material, as 
the Writers in Queſtion have done no more 
than given us a dull Commentary upon dull 
Verſes; and as they ſhew of how old a Date 
in Englana, the Practice, is of Libelling a whole 
People. . e 
Having gone thus far, I ſhall now endea- 
vour to open 'the Eyes of the Public, by 
ſhewing both Performances to have the ſame 
Tendency ; and proving, that neither France, 
nor the Diſaffected amongſt ourſelves, can 
play their Cards better than to ſtir up, or to 
revive, national Animoſities; and that, in effect, 
it is all they have at this Crifis to depend upon. 
If I make this out, the Thing will ſpeak it- 
RIF; it is ſufficient if I ſtrip the Back of Se- 
5 25 dition, 
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Mitch, let others apply the Laſh, of Chaſtife: 5 
ment. The Horror of ſo foul a Proſpect as 1 | 


ſhall * open, will ſtrike every virtuous Briton 


too deeply, for me to fear that there will be 


much occaſion to repeat, or to repay theſe 
Inſults to Decency and Common Senſe which 
appear in Performances, which not only are 
unſpicited by Wit, but unſupported: by Facts. 
For the Eaſe 4 my Reader, I ſhall bound 


the Review I have to make wWithis ſo near a 
Diſtance, as the breaking out of the lately ſup- 


preſs d Rebellion. There is nothing more cer- 
tain, than the Hopes which encouraged the 
young Pretender, were founded upon the ani - 
mated Oppoſition Which two Miniſters had a 


few Years before met with, and to which they 
rather yielded than ſubmitted. A Perſon bred 


up in arbitrary Countries, and with arbitrary 
Notions, cannot conceive the Difference be-. 
twixt Oppoſition and Rebellion, nor betwixt 
Diſſatisfaction and Diſaffection. "He looks up- 
on every, Paper publiſhed againſt the Miniſter 
as a Trumpet of Defiance to the Sovereign, 
So ſtrongly impreſſed was the young Pretender 
and his Adhercius with thoſe Notions, that 


there was not a Paper of Note in the Oppoſi- 
tion, from the Time he came to France, to 


the Time of his Invaſion, which was not, by 


his Order, tranſlated and ſent to the Court of 


France. Nay, when he came to Edinburgh, | 
is firſt Care was there to — (which is in 


ſeveral 


tak... 

8 People's Hands) a whole Goll in 
one Pamphlet, of the % Things. that had 
been faid againſt the late Miniſters This had: 
ſuch an Effect upon the barbarous ignorant 
Chieftains, who joined his Standard, that they 
thought they had no more to do but to enter 
the Seat of Britiſh Power, and that the Da- 
gon of Liberty would fall at their Preſence; 
. Happily, they were diſappointed ;/ not * x 
the Engliſb, almoſt to a Man, but all the 

Scots who had ever reliſhed the Sweets of po- 
liſhed Life under a free Government, diſclaim- 
ed or diſdained the Attempt; but the Rebels 
could not believe them in earneſt. till they 
made the Experiment; they marched into 
England; into its very Heart; but to their 
Amazement found the Government ſo. fir 
that, here, ſcarcely a Breath of Sedition ſtirred, 
While Matters were at this Criſis, it is no- 
torious to every Man who can remember what 
paſſed thirteen or fourteen Months ago, that 
the Whiſpers which are now ſpoken. out in 
Print, began to run through all the Coffee- 
Houſes in London. The Agents of Treaſon 
bounded their Ball from oppoſite Corners. 
While playing the ſame Game they mingled 
with the leaſt diſcerning and moſt fiery of 
either Nation. With the Enxgliſb, the Cry 
was, That all the Scars were Rebels in their 
* Hearts; that they were an ungrateful and 
* e Generation, and that the Nation 


1 c e 
* 


© never 


(3). 


* never could be happy while ſo many Seats | 
« were employed.” n Cry was taken up 5 


by indiſcreet Zeal, and purſued to the greateſt 


| Length; nor do we know whom it might not 
have hunted down, had it received the ſmalleſt 


Encouragement from the Engliſh Miniſtry, 


or by Men either of Senſe, Probity, or Proper- £ 


in the Kingdom. 


The Game of thoſe who berded with the 


2 was to ply them with eternal Alarms, 


That the Articles of the Union were broken; 
that there was a certain Deſign to render Scat- 
land a Province of England; to deprive her 

of all her Trade; to turn out every Scorchman 


who held a Place of Truſt in the Church, 


State, or Army: At laſt, they became bold 


enough to give out, that there was a 3 
on foot even to Maſſacre the Scots ; > and no- 


thing is more certain that an Aſſociation was 


propoſed to be entered into by all the Scots, 
who were in or about London, and who were 
computed to be about thirty thouſand capable 


of bearing Arms. But the ſanguine Hopes of 


the Faction were diſappointed in this danger- 
ous Meaſure : The People were too cold, 


too cautious, and too contented, to venture 


upon it ; and, excepting from a very few weak 
Heads, it received no Sanction, but from the 


avowed Enemies of the Government, | 


In all thoſe Practices, it was not enou gb - 
that the one Nation _— be exaſperated; 


the 


(9) 
the Work was but half done, if they dd not 
meet one another half way; the Buſineſs was 
to abuſe the Scotch as well as the Engliſbd, and 
the Cry being propagated, the Ends of the 
Faction were either way anſwered, It was 
expected that mutual Piſtruſt would proceed 
to mutual Hatred, and then to mutual Dif 
ſention. 905 

The Succeſs of the Battle of Cullen; - the 
Sodirlihis which are on ſuch Occaſions partly _ 
neceſſary and due to ſuſtice in the General, partly . 
inflicted by Wantonneſs in the Soldiers, pro- 
voked by the Hardſhips he had ſuffered, and 
Authed with the Succeſs ich his Courage had 
obtained, gave a freſh Handle to the general Cry, 
| that the Scots were to be extirpated. I would not 
load the Meafure of the Unfortunate, but it 16 
well known how the fame Art had been prat- 
tiſed during the Riſe, and through all the Pro- 
2 of the Roveltion. It is no Secret how the 

Affections which almoſt every Man has for 
his native Place, were worked upon by certain 
Chiefs, who found it neceſſary to animate 
3 | their Reluctance by quickening their Spirits, 
1 with that darling Motive of preſerving theme 
 - felves to their Country, and their Country to 
* themſelves. 9 3 

As the above DeduQtion conſiſts of well 
| Known Facts, the Application of them to our 
preſent Situation will unravel this whole Mt 
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on The Government, by a perſevering Caution, 
Duty. The Diſaffected did not ſee one Scotch. 


man loſe his Place in the Government, or. de- 


zraded from his Rabk in the Army: They 


aw the Hands of the, loyal Scots, by, the 


Wiſdom of his Royal Highneſs the BUR R, 


ſtrengthened with new. Acceſſions of Power. 


bey beheld Frotection go hand in hand with 
Allegiance, — They ſaw, that excepting one 
| Doble: Perſop bred, up in the Boſom of the 


Remiſh Church, with French Education, not 
one Man of great Property, not one profeſſed 
' WE IF. „ bon a Tia #5 ; "* 4 
Friend to the Government had appeared in 


Arms under the Pretender's Banner. They 
Perceived that excepting in thoſe Wilds which 
were the immediate Object of Chaſtiſement, 
All was ſafe, eaſy and quiet: That Agriculture 


had. returned to its Channels. They could not 


t of Diſtruſt, ſhewn by the Government to 


1 


ny one Scotchman, who had remained, even, 
unactive during the Rebellion. This Conduct 


aner and exaſperated the Faction. The 


— 


* 


confident Calumny, its Credit, Then, what is 


| 9985 done to reſtore the deſponding Faction? 


hat Cordial can revive the drooping Cauſe?— 


„ 2M 
„ 


Sc 2 They 


made no Diſtinction of Rewards between the 


on 3 it 3 
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5 e an Inſtance, 1 will not fay of Severity 


yes of the Day were now exhauſted;;. the 


266 


. ( 17 ) 
They fly to the Preſs. The ſtale Story is re- 
peated ; the Scots are grofly abuſed ; no Ex- 


|  ception of Perſon; no Decency for Characters, | 
is obſerved. But the Clumfineſs of this Abuſe | 


muſt have loſt all its Efficacy, unleſs it had 
been thought to come from ſome eminent 
Hand, who was employed by the Government 


** to pickeer” (that I may uſe the Ts 


Words) as a forlorn Hope with a People 


* doomed to be ſaddenly attacked by a much 
more formidable Force.” Though this is a 


Suggeſtion that ſuppoſes the Government not 
only void of Honelty, but of common Senſe, 
yet without ſuch a Suggeſtion, the Scheme 


muſt have fallen to the Ground. Unleſs they | 


had gone ſo far as to affirm, or, at leaſt, to 


inſinuate, that the Government was ſo infa⸗ 


tuated as to divulge to the World, what in 
Prudence, if it had any Deſign upon the Li- 


berties of the Scots, it ought to conceal, the 


Calumny could have no Effect. Therefore the 


Pertneſs of the one Performance kept up with 


the frantick Scurrility of the other, They a- 
gree, only, in Dullneſs and Deſign. A Peer, 
a Prelate, or a Judge, muſt be underſtood as 


the Author of the Paper, Great Care muſt 


be taken leaſt, inſtead of a Peer, ſome ſtarving 


Proſtitute of the Pen; inſtead of a Prelate, an 


abandoned T1r;/b Prieſt; inſtead of a Judge, 

ſome dirty diſcarded Limb of the Law, thoul3 
be Siſcevered to be the Writer. But the Werld 
| 48 1 
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has the Word of an inveterate Opponent that 


the Thing comes from very high Hands; and 


after the Teſtimony. of an Enemy, who can 
diſbelieve it ? 4 ſo many fair Hits as Mr. 
Thiſtle has given Mr. Aretine, who can imagine 


that they are not in earneſt ? Who can ſuſpect 


that they have copied their Practice from Men 


of a much honeſter Calling than themſelves, I 


mean the Common Pickpockets, WhO by a 


; — Quarrel make a. Buſtle in the Streets, and 
t a Crowd about them while their Con- 
| -  federates are buſy in examining the Purſes of 


the gazing unſuſpecting Vulgar: 
If one was obliged to ſupport Allegations, 
Which, I think, ſpeak for themſelves, by any 


nnr in che Pair of Performances now 


under our Conſideration, nothing can be more 
© 5's. "_— than to prove the Confederacy ; - how the 


one lays himſelf open to the other's' Blows, 


and how Mr, Thiſlles raving Zeal improves 
the Advantages, which Mr, Arerinie's guar. 
died Scurrility gives him. 


Mr. Aretene bellows. aut: « That the Scots | 


© are extremely national, proud and poor, reſt- 
e leſs and overbearing in their Temper, and 


46 unſufferably inſolent in their Manners in 

- nt every . Stazion, That their: Hatred of the 
- -* Exghſp is implacable, and implanted. in their 

*. Nature, deſcending from Father to Son, 


| and is not conſined to any particular Sect 


5 1 46 or Religion, A 16 e and general.“ 


3 But 


wo, 


5 "m3 

Bat he takes Care in the very next Sentence 
to tell the World, that they have a natural 
Attachment to their own Race of Kings. The 
Meaning and Defign of theſe Words want no 
Commentary. Hoe Ithacus Jelit. Were the 
moſt ingenious Jeſuit to hammer fot Thoughts 
to ſerve the Religion and Politics he efpouſes, 
he might indeed put them in cleaner Lan- 
guage, but be could chuſe none more proper 
at this Juncture, for exaſperating the doubt- 
ful Part of that People into Diſloyalty, and 
awakening in the others, all the Principles 
which have ſo lately made this Land of Peace 
and : Liberty, a Theatre of Bood and Com- 
But, leaſt the Hint ſhould be loſt with'val 
gar Readers, Mr. Thiſtle explains and enforces 
it ftom another Quarter. He roundly falls 
foul upon the Britiſb Parliaments. He does 
not meddle with this nor that Party, with one 
Miniſter or another, he boldly raiſes the Ban- 
ner, and ſounds the Trumpet of Treaſon. 

” He tells the World, „that Parliaments have 
made ſo free with the Eflentials of the Con- 

<« ſtitution, that they are now forced to botch 
© to weaken, and to impair the Body Politie. 
He deſires the Public to caſt: its Reflection 
e back to the laſt Century, and to compare 
< the then preſent State of our Conſtitution, 
to {ee a we have gained by the Omnipo- 
E of Parliaments from that Perivd to the 
ba 
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1 
i preſent : Can we ſay, continues he, that 
4 aur Conſtitution, after all the Quackery of 
our State-Phyſicians, is wholeſomer, ſound- 
* er, and better faſhioned and adapted to the 


« Maintenance of the Public Safety and Hap- : 


«6 pineſs, than it was ſome wo mt in the laſt 
ec Tage. | | at's (23 

My Intention 3 in theſe Pages i is not to en- 
3 to reclaim the inveterate Hereditary 
Jacobite from his Opinion, but to guard the 
Unwary and Well- meaning from Impoſture. 
I ſpeak to the latter, and ask him, whether, if 
— did not ſee and read this worſe than ſedi- 
tious Rhapſody in Print, he could believe that, 


at a Time, when the bleeding Wounds of 
his Country are juſt clofing, when the Scene 


of Civil 3 is juſt ended, ſo auda- 
cious a Libel againſt the Revolution, and all 


the Eſtabliſhment fince, durſt have appeared 


in public? Can it be aid, that the Suſpenſion 
of — Habeas Corpus Act curbs the Liberty of 


the Preſs, when it is plain that that Suſpenſion 


cannot en its Licentiouſsneſs? In the 
Name of Goodneſs, what has this treaſonable 
Defiance to do with the Cauſe for which Mr. 
Thiſtle pretends to take up his Pen? If it has 
nothing to do with that Cauſe; why was it 
thrown out? His own en Libel an- 


ſwers his own Queſtions; for in thoſe Times 
he ſo furiouſly recommends, who durſt have 


Pr as he — now, * the _— 
? . F EE f . : © 
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4 1 Liberty we conſtitutionally enjoy, to 


have carried Controverſy into Inveclives, and 
Invectives into Treaſon ? 

Had Mr. Tbiſtle been, in earneſt, the Ame! 
goniſt of Mr. Aretine, would he not have ta- 


ken Notice of that indiſcriminate Definition 


the latter gives of the Scots; of their Hatred 


to the Engliſb; of their Rtuchubend to their 


own Race of Kings? But Mr. Thi/tle'is ſo far 
from oppoſing this infamous Aſſertion, that 
he admits and confirms it in almoſt every Sen- 
tence of his dull Performance. He ſays, in 


effect, that all the Scars, but a few Villains; 


who have been corrupted by Engliſt Gold: 
had thoſe; Avefſions and 3 The 
e Scoteh, lays he, were tempted, yielded, or 
„% you would have had no Union; and con- 
« ſequently-no; Rebellion; and let! me add, if 
*© they had not been apt Scholars, and learned 
the Engliſb Arts, ſecret Arts of gently touch. 
ing, and being touched in the Palm of the 
« Hand, their late Rebellion would have worn 

another Sort of Aſpect, and perhaps, the 
«N ame of Rebels RG have: been reſtored 
ei back on others. gr Her 

After this Quotation, can it n the 
leaſt Doubt with any Man of common Senſe, 
that Mr. Thi/le labours in the ſame Bottom 
with Mr. Aretine; that though their Faces 
are oppoſite to one another, yet the one puſhes 
and * other draws the Oar, but guides the 
aq Veſſels 
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veſſel of Sedition - againſt. the $rar of Vir- 
tue and Liberty. 8 | 
Mr. Aretine, ſays, that a Soor 1 a na- 
* tural hereditary Jacobite.“ How does his 
friendly 3 anſwer this Accuſation ? 
Why truly by ſaying, almoſt in Terms, that 
the Scots, who ate not Rebels, are Raſcals. 
He will not ſaffer the Battle of Culleden to be 
gained by the Valour and Conduct of his 
Royal Highnef the Duke, without the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of Corruption amongſt the Rebels 
themſelves. Though this ridiculous Inſinua- 
tion ſcarcely deſerves Mention, far leſs Regard; 
yet it ſerves to ſhe the Virulence of thoſe 
who ſaggeſt, and the Weakneſs of thoſe who 
believe ſo infamous 'a Falſhood. But it has 
been both ſuggeſted and believed, and the 
Weight of [Suſpicion falls chiefly upon one 
honourable Perſon, who had a diſtinguiſhed 
Rank in the Rebel Army. Yet the Rebels 
themſelves, even thoſe who have moſt Rea- 
fon to curſe the Event of that glorious Ac- 
tion, allow, that there was not a Man on 
theic Side, who that Day expoſed his Per- 
ſon more gallantly; who was in a more imi- 
nent Danger of being cut to Pieces; or did 
more for reſtoring the Credit of their baffled 
Arms, than the very Perſon thus ſuſpected. 
As this is a Fact eaſily to be proved from the 
Mouth of any Rebel Priſoner, who was pre- 
ſent in — we muſt conclude _ 
; t 


(7) 
the Ade of the Suggeſtion i is 4 See 
td tarnich the Luſtre of the Brit! Arms an 
: the Glory of his Royal Highneſs, _ 
But what will not Credulity ſwallow? A 
di fa ppointed, defeated Party will have recourſe, 
to the Devil himſelf,” rather than acknowledge 


194-0 Army was ors Frag not of 1 the” ; 
4 fineſt Veteran Troops in Europe, but was three” 

f times ſuperior in Number to that of the King, 

7 who commianded* only about twelve thouſand. 

l raw undiſciplined Men. But the ſame Wri- . 
5 ter, rather than allow that the Battle was won 


by Addreſs and Diſcipline on Oliver's Side, Fo 
makes him, in o little Wood near Warceſter, - | 
ſtrike a Compact for Victory with the Devil.” 
But this, ridiculons as it ſeems, is not more 
= abſurd; than the Impudence of our 1 
* Jacobites, and the Enemies of his Royal Hi 155 
ness, . aſcribe to the Force of mean G 
\ what was owing. to the La 

of mil militai 5 


EY ry Virtue.. 
Mie. Aretine fays, that the Seat 5 are irre- 
* <eliimable by Ads of Lenity, and Gene- 


FF *©rohity,.and friendly dealing” "His amicable * 
RH Antaganilt | opens upon this Scent , he diſpla ys 
his Throat 1 the Affair of Cnc, in 
; TIES, which 
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which it does not appear that one E wh. 


| tion. 


Scotch Jacobites. He endeavours to unite 


Attempt to prove what Connection their, Caſe 
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pteſſions the 1r;/b may labour under, that 


1 why ſome of the Papiſts in that Country have ; 


7 WT 


iniſter or Officer was concerned; and 
rails at the Conſequence of the Baitle of Cul. 4 
laden, as if our Army had been ſent not to 3 
ſubdue, but to treat with Rebels Who ſtill =_ 
kep t their Arms in their Hands, and diſdain- 
ed b, even after Proffers of Protec 


Mr. Thi/tle next calls in thoſe truſty Auxi- 
Uaries, the 1r:/þ Papiſts, to the Aſſiſtance of the 


them in the ſame Cauſe, and without N 


has with that of bis Subject, he luggs tbem 
into the common Quarrel. 4 

There is not, perhaps, any one Practice =_ 
in Life, that betrays a greater want of Senfe,, 
Education, or good Manners, than that of = 
caſting Reflections out againſt a whole Na- 2 
tion - the. Sake of a Few, There i 1s. not a 


Man, who walks the Streets of London, who I 


does not perceive how much more clean and 
expert every Oyſter-Woman, and every Por- 
ter is at this Exerciſe, than our Pair of Au- 
thors. Iam fo far from vindicating the Op- 


wt ou 9a 


I am forry for the Neceſſity there may he, 


put it out of an Engliſb Proteſtant Goyern- 
ment' s Power to ſuffer them to enjoy 14 


f : G 0 * 
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Fd) 
full Benefit” of that Conſtitutional Tndulgerice 
_ which diſtinguiſhes a free People: But what 
as this to do in the Cafe betwixt the Eng- 
Lid and Scoth; united by a folemn AQ, as 
one People; and by the very firſt Article of 
that Act, even the Diſtinction of Names 
taken away. ; 

Dare, therefore, an \ Engliſhman ſay, that th 
Scots are Rebels, becauſe that Part' of them 
who live the Life of the En gliſb three hundred 
Vears back, by the Miufortune of that Con- 
ſtitution, which the Government of Great 
Britain, out of Revetence to public Faith, has 
not ventured to alter, are ſtill under ſome Powers 
of Vaſlalage ? Dares the Scoichman to call the 
Engliſhman an Oppreſſor; ; becauſe, Induſtry 
and Commerce has ſubſtituted Money in the 
Place of Labour and Dependance, and have 
ſupportedAgriculture by Arts andManufaQures? 
Let the warmeſt Engliſpman deny that the 
 Stots, as an Nation, have ever been as 

early and as active in the Cauſe of comme 
Liberty, that they have maintained it wit 
equal Zeal, and in as bloody Fields as the 
Engliſh themſelves? Let the 110 prejudiced 
Scot thew any one Infringement made in t 
Articles of the Union, any Diſtinction that 
has been made in the common Intereſts of the 
United People, or the Shadow of a Loſs, which 
we Northern Part of ry Iſland has ſuffered by 
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© Vicinity of Countries 
People. Tbe Affair i Darien, which. Mr, 
- Thiſtle has  impertineptly brought in, was 
dowing to the over-baſtineſs of the Scots, who, 
by poſſeſſing that Iſthmus, might not = 


Co) 
6 The, Oool, the Di 


conveniencies from which the Engl. h are 
by that Act; but the moſt partial, the m. 


1 zealous Jacobite cannot inſtance one P xejudics 


reſulting from it to either Nation. 

If, before that, they had Jarrs and Diſſen- 
Bons, that is no more than ever attends a 
ficfled by different 


ve injured.Eꝝgliſè Commerce, but endanger 
the common Liberties of Europe, by & Bre 


with Spain, which no Juſtice warranted,” and 


no Provocation demanded, 


On the other hand, two Rebellions 3 
broken out in Scotland within little more than 
theſe thirty Years : But their Complexions 
were fo different, that they fully confute all 


Reflections upon the preſent Body of the 
Scotch Nation. That in 1715, happened in 
ſeven or eight Years after the Union, gee 


- the. Prejudices. of the Scots for reſignin 
Name 7 their Independency, . the 
Forms of their Parliaments, were worn out. 
Hence it happened, that the Lowlander was 
= en. e in . Rebellion e the 

8 5 3 


* 


pie | 
| 1 and the Candid can point out many Ad- 
- - Lantages accruing to the Scorg, and many In- 


9 


the Britiſb Government flattered them with a 


0621 ) 
blander.... Men, of large P 
Hobs and.numerous F ollowings eerie gu | 
abjured Cauſe, and the 1 m_ of 


Proſpect of Succeſs, But even in that Rebel» 
lion, five. Parts in fix of that People remained 


uncorrupted in their Principles, and * 
in their Allegiance. 


de Rebellion, ich broke cut; in 1745. 


ö . a very different Appearance. 


ſtance of thirty Years had mellowed down 


the Acrimony of the more poliſhed Part of 


North Britain. The People there had found 
the Benefit, they had taſted the Sweets, of 


the Union. Money loſt, as Induſtry acquired, 


Value. The Farmer, by the Iaflux of Eng- 


1 Improvements, learned how to pay his 


ent, not in Labour, but in Coin. The Land- 
lord perceived that cultivated Grounds and 


| FR: Life, brought more true Comforts, 
an 

than ever his uſeleſs Vaſſalages, or barbarous 
| Dependancies had done. Hence it was, that, 
amongſt all the Lowland Families of Quality 


gave him greater Weight in the World 


or Conſideration, . which the Lenity or .Indul- 
gence of the Government had ſpared at that 


time, none, or next to none, among their 


| Deſcendants, Pose, in the laſt Rebellion. Nay 
we faw. mo 


90 Fortunes in the 9 of Proteſtant Lip 


of them venturing their Lives 
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-remained{ iti their Principles, the ſame 
as they had been in 1715; and even 
Hil Highlands the Springs from whence 


Diflopa ty had drawn its greateſt Support in 


57190 9895 open d for the Government in 174 5. 
The Families there of the greateſt Figure and 


Property, who had been formerly diſaffected, 
now diſtinguiſhed thernſelves on the Side of 

Freedom; and the Rebels were driven to other 
Reſourſes. The Gold of France enabled them 


to enliſt many petty Chiefs, whoſe Poverty 


did not ſuffer thei to ſtir in the Rebellion of 


1715, which was more ſtarved by the French 


than ene late Ip ſurrection was, and which de- 
pended for Support chiefly on the Properties 
and Purſes of Natives. Hence it was, that 
in the laſt Rebellion, the Name of Clans 


and Chieftains were heard of that had ſcarcely 
ever before reached the Ear of a civilized 
Briton, The Highlands, like Hungary, but in 
a worſe Cauſe, poured out her Croats, Pan- 
dours and Sclavonians ; Swarme of Nations, till 
then unknown, overſpread the Face of the 
Land; while Modern, like Antient, Rome, em- 
ployed Vaſſals and Slaves to be the Inſtructors 
and Refiners of a free an] a happy People. 
I neither can nor will diſſemble, that out 


Conſtitution muſt ever be ſubject to thoſe 
Conyullions, while that Part of the Nation 
* | „ 


one of the Government's old 


( 23 ) 
lies ander the very Yoke, which preſſed the 


Necks, of our - Engliſh } arcfathers, ho ſo 


lately, and fo, brayely ſhook it off; mean 


. oed Tenures. Where, Labour has. ho Price, 


Induſtry no Reward; Where, the Superior 


knows no Reſtraint. but his Weakneſs, and 


the Tenant no Property but his Mitery : 


Where, the Soil never felt the Hand of — : 


Culture, and the Sun never ſaw the Faee of 
honeſt Independency: Is it any Wonder, 
that the Arts and Gold of France, ſhopld. 
quickly mould ſuch a Race to her own Fun- 
poſes? Or, are we to be ſurpriſed, if ſhe re- 
news the ame OGame, as Jong as the ſame 
Circumſtances of Miſery ſubſiſt, and as often 


as the like Exigencies of Policy happen $. 


But it may be ſaid, that many of the Low, 


Country. Inhabitants joined in the Rebellion. 
I own that ſome did, but where is the Peo ple 


that are | 75 debauched and fg 


r 


Scots to "ihe Pretender 8 Süd ac. 5 Ae 


were ſo few, that they ſcarcely deſerve the 


Name of an Appearance, If a Catiline could 


find Confederates in Rome, can a Pretender be 
without Followers in Britain? The Seats of 
Luxury ever, border upon the Manſions off 
Want. The Poor and the N will ever 


5 | Join 
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Whether the Invaſion came from F 
 Farkey; and Enthufiaſm will burn or bleed 


from Nome or from Geneva. 


_ duſtriouſly endeavoured to eſtabliſh; I mean 
as two People ? Is there any juſtifying Mr, 


(24) 
. gh" Difbutticrs* of a chu Pa 


atice or 


for her Principles, whethet ſhe draws them 


But, after all, upon what Grounds is this 
Diſtinction founded, that the Faction for 
which thoſe two Wretches labour, have fo in- 


the Difference betwixt the Scot: and Engliſh 


Aretine, in wrapping up all the Scots dose 9 


Diſtinction, in his Sheet of low Ribaldry and 9 
coarſe Defamation? No, the Thing itſelf is Þ— 
too extravagant to gain Credit with any but the 1 
lower Sort. This wretched Performance muſt” 


have been loſt, even upon them, bad he not, 
overloaded it with Scurrility; and it muſt 
have been doomed to the ſame Neglect witing 
all his other Productions in that Journal, 1 
which he, in vain, endeavours to reanimate. 
He falls foul upon a Gentleman of the Law IF 
with the fame Intention, that the Fellow 

who was a - dry after being drunk, called out 
Fite, that he might awaken the People of the - 
Inn where he lay ; and meer Curiofity to. 
know what can be ſaid upon (6 unexception=- 
able a Subject, as is the learned Gentleman, 
whom he has choſen to. abuſe, has procured , J 
him abundance of Readers. 4 


t 1 251 
iow the other hand, if Mr. Thiftle meant eb 
no more than to take up the Pen in Behalf 4 1 


the Scots, Who were honoured with the other's 


Abuſe, what Occaſion had he for falling as 
frantically upon the Engliſp, as his Antagoniſt 


had upon the Scots? Could two ſuch low 


Wretches flatter themſelves that they could 


_ eſtabliſh a National Deſtruction by their ſham. 


Quatrel? Or can any Gentleman be weak 
enough to embrace in his Cloſet, the Senti- 
ments of a Fellow, whom be odd diſdain 
to converſe with in a Coffee-houſe? 3 
It is in the Power of every Writer to dip his 


Pen in Venom, if he cannot in Wit. The 


Saw, as well as the Razor, may be anointed 
with Poiſon. Mr. Thiſtle raves againſt the 


Engliſh, as Aftetine does againſt the Scots. 
But who are the Engliſb, and who the Scots? 


The Poſterity of thoſe who fold, bought, and 
beheaded their Sovereign, are obliged indeed 
to mourn, but not to anfiger, for that Tragedy, 
Is no Diſtinction to be made þetwixt the Body, 


and the Government, of a People? Admitting 


Glenco to be a cruel” Maſfacre, ſuppoſing the 
Treaty of Worms to be a bad Treaty, What 


have the People of England done to be laddled ; 


with the Blame of either ? Mr. Je ſays 
farther, that an Attempt was made by the 


En 22 to diſenfranchiſe the City of Edin- 


burgh but as he has not told us, that that 
ED =. =: Attempt 


[26] | 
Attempt was carried into Execution, does he 
not reflect a tacit Praiſe upon thoſe whom he 


_ abuſes, ſince it is certain, that if they had had 
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the Inclination, they were not without the 


Power? But, 1 believe, the moſt National 


Scot will not venture to. blame the Reſult of 
the Britiſb Parliament's ſolemn Dann c 
upon that Occaſion. 

Mr. Thilile has talked of Bngb 1 Plotters 
in the Time of Charles the Second, but how 
does that affect the Engliſh Nation? Were I 
to write or talk of his own Countrymen, 
would he take it well if I ſhould lump them 
by the Name of 1r:/þ Papiſts ; or rather, how 
would he rave, if I gia diſtinguiſh them as 
Proteſtants only? 

Tired as 1 0 with this illiberal Stuff, I 
cannot part with it before I put the Reader 
once more in Mind, that as neither Mr. Are- 
tine, nor his Antagoniſt, could be in earneſt. 
as to their Subject, I hope, I have but done 
them and the World common Juſtice, in ex- 
poſing the mean, yet dangerous Tendency of 
their Deſign. Could the Enemies of our preſent 
happy Conſtitution once eſtabliſh a National 
Diſtinction betwixt the two People, we might 
indeed retain our Liberty, but we could not 
our Peace, Infidious France would ſupply 
the Brands of Civil Diſſention, ſhe would 
ſpread 1 its Blaze, 5 would feed us F ury, ſhe . 

would 
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would vy atch the fatal Criſis, when Britons, 


weakened by fighting for Freedom or for 
Fetters might become, at once, the Prey and 
| Scorn of her inſolent Nb a. 


But I ſhall now turn my Diſcourſe 1955 
the Public, and addreſs myſelf to the Pair of 


Fratres Fraterrimi, this Duumvirate of Im- 


portance ; and give my Reaſons why I have 


uſed them with fo little Ceremony. Where 


there is the Appearance of a good Intention, 
enforced by Argument, Reaſoning, Learning, | 
or Wit in a public Writing, the Obſcurity, the 


Meanneſs, or even theVenality of the concealed 


Author, can never make that Writing have the 
leſs Weight or the leſs Eſteem in the World: 
It will always claim the Regard of Mankind, 


let it come from clean or dirty Hands: The 


impartial Public will conſider the Performance 
only, and not the Perſon. That little Inſtru- 


ment the Quill, like the Art of Archimedes, 


has often, even in this Nation, ſhook the Baſis 
of mighty Deſigns ; it has unmasked the, 
wicked Miniſter ; it has diſcovered the perni- 
cious Plot ; it has overthrown the deſtructive 


= 9 


But Gentlemen, (for a Gentleman is, you 
know, a good travelling Name) where in the 


Name of Dullneſs is the Scope, the Senſe, 


the Meaning, the Merit, of your Writings? 


That both of Joo dee "can ee, 
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Wiretcbes writing for Bread, paid by Bale of 

your Performances, encouraged by a deſperate 
Faction, and yourſelves deſperately drawing 

the Pen for meagre. Subſiſtence, is evident nor 


only from the Matter, but from the very Man- 


ner of your Writings, As to the Matter, is 
there in it a Shadow, of Senſe; is there an 
Attempt to reaſon ? Both of you fight under 
the ſtale, the trite, the common-place Wit, 
of two execrable Rhymers; who, like you, 
recommended themſeſves, by venturing their 


Necks that they might be read. The one was 


a deſpicable Poet, the other a plllory'd Pam- 
phleteer; and the only Symptom of Modeſty 
you diſcover, is, that neither of you yenture 


to quote your Authority; but have been hum- 


ble enough to attempt to leave the Public in a 
Belief that yourſclves are the Authors of the 
matchleſs Verſe, as well as of the inimitable 


8 1 


You haye not therefore, Gentlemen, a Right 


to deferye you ſhould be treated upon any 


other Fcoting than that of Incendiaries. Your 


Writings are pot a Degree above the Stile of, 
their Letters; your Intention is more villainous 


than theirs. They, like you, when brought 


into Judgment, employ the Time of their 
Betters in reading their Performances, and 
pronouncing their Dooms. They menace, 
— ſometimes, what they do not mean to exe- 
TT oe cute; 


REPEL 


©: 
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cute; you mean always what you cannot ef. 
feet. They threaten a Family, you, a Na- 


tion: Want is all the Mitigation you can urge 


as an Excuſe, Impotence is the only Plea you 


have for Pardon; and Delineſt your only Re- 


fuge for Safety. _ 
But. Gentlemen Writers, if you were e 
ſo diſtreſſed, that you were obliged to fly to 
a Printer or a Party for Subſiſtence, why aid 
you not with greater Safety to your own Per- 
ſons, with more Honeſty towards the World, 


like your Brother Incendiaries, defire the Pub- 


lic to leaye a little Money at any certain Place 
to relieve a Couple of diſtreſſed Authors, who 


| mult otherwiſe be obliged to attempt to throw 


the Nation again into Flames, Blood, and 


. Confuſion. As you did not that, your Bre- 


thren behave more like Gentlemen than you 
did. They never employ the Torch till their 
Pen is unſucceſsful; but you carry both in 
one; you apply both at the ſame Time; tho” 


the Train fails, yet the Letter takes ; and by 


the Curiofity of the Public, who buys Pa- 


pers, you indemnify yourſelves for it ſafely. 


That you have Abettors, as well as Readers, 
is but too viſible. But the Spirit from which 


| you are abetted, is deteſtable enough to make 


even Barbarity bluſh. There is not a Nation 
ſo unpoliſhed, there is not a Sett of Principles 
io as to exclude from the Breaſt 

| Senti- 
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Sentiments os. rivets! Affection and Compaſ- | 


Mn. But nothing is more plain from the daily 
Diſcourſes and Writings of the Party, that the 
Enthuſiaſm of the ſtaunch Jacobite is as un- 
ſubmitting to Principles of Humanity as of 


Government, while their unhappy Brethren are 


now lying under the uplifted Sword of Juſtice ; 
while the Sovereign ſuſpends the Stroke which 
their Country has aimed; while Clemency 

averts the Calamity which Judgment has de- 


creed; while, by an unexampled Lenity, after 


| ſuppreſſing daring and unprovoked Rebellion, 


the higheſt Power has checked its Thunder, 


and ſeems inclined to lay aſide the Bolts of 
Vengeance againſt a proſtrate Foe ; I ſay, even 
in thoſe Circumſtances, the Faction who have 


yet had the Art to ſcreen themſelves from pub- | 


lic Juſtice, dares, by their inſolent Behaviour, 


to tempt the Patience of Government. They | 
dare to provoke its Reſentment upon their un- 


happy Friends ; and they are wicked enough 


pablicly to declare that they do not value what | 


becomes of the miſerable Sufferers; nay, to 
go ſo far as to wiſh Juſtice to have its Courſe, 


that the Frequency of Executions may render 
the Government unpopular. Such ate the 


Principles, and ſuch is the Practice of the true 


Facobite, when not himſelf in immediate Dan- 
ger; and from what School they are borrowed 


jet the Miſeries propagated amongſt Mankind, 
by Priefts and Jeſuits, declare, 


I now 
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1 now make bold to turn me from the Bar 
towards the Bench. But with a trembling, 
Hand, with conſcious Inability, I guide the 
Pen which is to addreſs the Public of "Ping land. 
The Man who demands an Audience 7 that 
awful Tribunal, however he may borrow his 
Powers from Nature, ſhould receive his In- 
ſtructions from the Heart. From that Sove- 
reign within himſelf he ought to write, and to 
the like within others he ought to appeal. 1 
repeat it, that I think the hereditary, the prin- 
cipled Yacobite | is not to be either reclaimed or 
reaſoned with; but it is not from thoſe that the 
Government can be now endangered. It is 
from thoſe who take up, or lay aſide, their 
Principles as Calumny ſuggeſts, as Ignorance 
conceives, or as Conveniency. preſcribes. In- 
* ſenſible of the Gradation from Diſatisfaction to 
Diſaffection; unknowing where Liberty ends, 
and Licentiouſneſs commences ; many bave 
ruſhed from diſliking Meaſures, into hating 
Perſons; and ſome from the Principles of Re- 
ſiſtance, which Nature and Liberty - warrant, 
have been hutried into the Practice of Rebel- 
lion, which Reaſon and Religion diſclaim. . 
But let ſuch ask of their Hearts, whether the 
Government, under the Auguſt Houſe that 
now {ways the Britiſh Sceptre, has ventured 
upon thoſe fundamental Violations of the Con- 
ſtitution, which make Profeſſions loſe their 
Faith, and Treaſon its Name? 


I for- 


3 th 3 

I forbear to go into the trite Practice of num 
berleſs Exemplifications in the Negative of this 
Queſtion. I am far from being one of thoſe who 
deny that the Jealouſy of the People has been 
ſometimes warrantably, virtuouſly, nay critically 
alarmed, even under the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 
But I deny that that Alarm was ever attended 
with the real Danger that warrants: the Reſiſ- 
tance of Power to prevent the Diſſolution of 
Government, The Aim of the laſt Rebellion 
tended to the fundamental Ruin of every Guard 
to private Property, of every, Fence to public 
Liberty, that the Labour of Ages, the Blood of 
Britons and the Wiſdom of our Anceſtors had 
won, had preſerved, and had-eftabliſhed, It 
tended to diflolve that even Tenor of Govern- 


ment, that happy Temper of Conſtitution, = 


which bleſſes Engli/bmen beyond all that the 


Profuſion of Nature, the Richneſs of Soil, or 


the Serenity of Climate, can beſto wp. 
The Bleſſings of Liberty are ſach, . that a 
generous Mind alone can either confer or re- 
lim them: But it is with Engliſb Liberties as 
with Engliſb Fruits; tho? ſome were indigenous, 
and coeval with the Soil itſelf, yet it was Care, 
it was Culture, it was the happy Hand of In- 
duſtry, it was the deep Engraftment of Judg- 
ment, which nurſed the tender Bud, which 
ſpread the glorious Bloom, and matured the 
por Frodo And ſhall the Sons ſurfeit 
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upon what ſupported their Forefathers ? Shall 


the Enjoyment of this beſt of Bleſſings be 


more fatal to us, than its Acquiſition was la- 
borious to them? Vet this muſt be the Caſe, 
where Reflection is loſt in Happineſs, and the 
Senſe of Gratitude baniſhed by the Removal 
of Danger. 

The Charm of a virtuous Enjoyment flows 
equally from communicating as receiving Hap- 
pineſs. The great Deliverers of Mankind, the 
ſucceſsful Improvers of Nature, borrow theic 
Fame from the Happineſs they give to others; 
and I muſt be free enough to own, that the 
preſent Legiſlature of Great Britain have but 
too many and too melancholly Opportunities 

of acquiring Glory by the ſame Means. 
I am in hopes that I tranſgreſs upon no 
Duty, that I violate no Deference which is 
_ owing to any higher Order, when I open what 
I have already touched, and explain what Diſ- 
affection endeavours to miſrepreſent, and Igno- 
rance is ready to miſapprehend ; it is imme- 
diately connected with my preſent Purpoſe, as 
it is under the uninfluenced Deliberations of 
my Betters. 
I have already expreſſed my Wiſhes, that 
the Union had been more compleat than it 
now is; and have hinted that its Defects are 
owing to the Diſſimilarity between the Civil 
Gopernment, or rather the civil Syſtems of the 


„ 
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| En oliſh and the Scots. That the latter received 
| the Peodal Law more early than the former, is 
= beyond all Queſtion ; it is equally certain, 
{ that they received it with greater Imperfec- 
| tions than the Syſtem introduced with the 
' Conqueſt, or rather the Acqueſt of England by 
the Norman. But the older it was, it had ta- 
h ken the deeper Root below; and its deſtruc- 
0: tive Qualities above, like a baleful Shade, blaſ- 
S ted or burnt up all that grew beneath, Hence 
1 Rebellion and Rapine, with all the Evils of 
| Subjection, Oppreſſion and Murder, with all 
the Train of Tyranny, were familiar to aPeo- 
| | ple, whoſe Boaſt was the Greatneſs of their 
| repective Leaders, and whoſe Miſery lay in 
| the Strength of regulated Government. 
| I 0Ov remedy thoſe Inconveniences, the Caren 
purſued a Method which ſerved to increaſe, 
| | nay, to perpetuate them, It delegared i its own 
Powers of Juriſdiction, not as in England, to 
Barons of great Property and Power, and who 
were under no Temptation of abuſing it in 
ſmall Mitters, from whence the general Grie- 
vances of Inferjors ariſe, but to petty Pro- 
prietors, whoſe Eſtates and Riches became at 
- aſt to lie not in their Land-Eſtates, but in the 
Quantity of Juriſdictions they enjoyed, and in 
the Number of Vaſſals and poor People, whom 
| : they had the Power of e. of n. 
1 1 . of ne. 1 | | 
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I ̃ be Practice of granting away thoſe Pow- 
ers of juriſdiction, was at firſt confined: to 
thoſe Places of the Country which were leaſt 
acceſſible to the Execution of Juſtice from the 
_ King's Courts; but in time it became common 
to all Parts of the Country, even the moſt ci- 
vilized. Thus the Landholders in Scotland, 
getting into their Hands a Power equal to re- 
gal, it was no wonder, if at the Time the Union 
was concluded, they made it a Point that they 
| ſhould enjoy thoſe unconſtitutional Powers 
after the Time of that AQ's commencing; 
and accordingly they obtained the following 
Article, which is the Twentieth of that Trea- 
ty, vx. 
7.4 at en Heretable Offices, Superiorities, 
© Heretable Juriſdictions for Life, be referred 
© to the Owners thereof, as Rights of Property, 
< in the ſame Manner as they are now enjoyed 

Pi + the Laws of- Scoflang, enen 

* this Treaty. 

Thus the Act of bation; to which the Scots 
owe ſo many intrinſic Advantages, continued 
the Voke upon the Necks of the common Peo- 
ple there, under which the Anceſtors of the 
Engliſh Commons had groaned, during the 
oppreſſive Exerciſe of the Feodal Law in Eng- 
land. Their Liberties, their Properties, nay, 

their Lives, were'at the Mercy of the Proud, 


the Poor, and the Partial amongſt themſelves. 
| Sa The 
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The ſupreme Court of Juſtice in that country 


was cramped, nay ſometimes inſulted by petty 


Officers, - or Heretable Proprietors of Juriſ- 


diction, who were at Liberty to repledge à Fe- 
lon, or other Malefactor, committed for a Crime 
done within that Juriſdiction, out of the Hands 
of the Crown Officers of Juſtice, and upon gi 


ving a flight Security, only for Form's Sake, 5 


that Judgment ſhould be done, to proceed to 


acquit, to condemn, and to exempt, which 
they might do betwixt Sun and Sun after paſ- 
ſing Judgment. 
Some flagrant Abuſes which had been made 
of thoſe Powers, at laſt, called loudly out for the 
Attention, not only of the ſupreme Courts of 
Juſtice, dut of the Britiſhb Parliament. The 


former accordingly revived certain dormant Ex- 


erciſes of Juriſdiction over thoſe petty Tyrants, 


and the latter paſſed an Act which fixed a 
Number of Days to be allowed to all Crimi- 


nals condemned to die benorth the Taveed, 
which Time they were to live betwixt theTime 
of paſſing and executing their Sentences. But 


thoſe Regulations did not take from the He- 
retable Juriſdictions their Powers over Life 
and Death, tho! they in a great meaſure preven- 


ted the tyrannical Exerciſe of the ſame. No 


Regulation all this while was introduced into 
\ , their other and more dangerous Powers. 


For Matters of Liſe and Death, of Diſmem- 
brings, . 


(37) . 
brings, Baniſhment, and other 9 Puniſh- 
ments (which all Caſes that affect the Charac- 
ter as well as the Life of a Party, are ſuppoſed 
by the Civil Law to be) are but rare; and ex- 
cepting where the Party is rich, there is but 
ſmall Temptation for a Judge to commit a 
flagrant Act of Cruelty or Injuſtice. But the 
Danger of thoſe inferior Juriſdictions lay in the 
Command they had over Matters of Property 
within a certain Sum. As thoſe Diſputes dai- 
ly and hourly happen, and as the Judges were 
paid for the Decrees they paſſed, out of the 
Fines and Mulcts they raiſed, or from a certain 
Proporsion of Poundage out of the Debt reco- 
vered, who does not ſee the prodigious Influ- - 
. ence which ſuch Powers muſt give them in a 
narrow Country, and the Temptation they 
were under of perverting Juſtice, 
I ſhall forbear to treat upon this Subject in 
any other Light, than as it affects the perſo- 
nal and civil Liberties of a great Number of 
Britons, born to the Rights of Nature, and 


F ellow- Subjects under a Conſtitution more te- 


der of thoſe Rights than is any other Form of 
Government under the Sun. There is not, in 
all the Defects of Civil Government, a more 
groſs Solœciſm, than what is called Imperium 
in Imperio. An equal Government is ſimple, 


and ought to be uniform. Every Wheel that 


nnn, its general Conſtruction, and the 
f | | Principles 


\ 


| 
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| Principles upon which it is form'd, creates 
| ſometimes Deſtruction, and always Diſorder. | 
|; ; This was an Inconveniency not enough at- 
|| tended to by the noble Patriots who formed 
B and concluded the Treaty of Union. 
| The Truth is, that, at the Time when that 
| Treaty was made, the State of the National 
: .Concern, and the Prazmatics for Succeflion to 
the Crown, which the two People had eſta- 
bliſhed, rendered the Concluſion of that Treaty 
FTF Manner nece ſſary, not only for eſtabliſhing 
in Peace betwixt the Nations, but for carrying 
[| * * the Succeſſion of the Proteſtant Line to the 
=: Crown, into Effect. But, as Things then 
ſtood, this Neceſſity lay more ſtrongly upon 
1 the Engliſh than it did upon the Scots; and I 
W-: am under ſome Conviction, that ſeveral In- 
| conveniencies were overlooked, that the gene- 
| ral Syſtem might be kept intire, and becauſe 
=. they might, be obviated, by ſubſequent Acts of 
| the Britiſh Legiſlature, This, I think, is evi- 
dent from ſeveral of the Articles, which in 
their original Formation were incomplete, and 
| which have been ſince amended by Acts of 
the Britiſi Parliament, to whoſe Alterations 
W: | vey, were ſubjected by the Treaty of Union 
1 Itle 55 
| That the 20th Acticle calls aloud for ſuch 
Amendment, is plain upon the Face of Things, 
- It plainly eſtabliſhes a Government within a 
Govern- 


7 


| „ ) | 
Government, and leaves thouſands of n 


Subjects under Preſſures which ſhould - be un- 


known to a free People. We might even here 
venture a Conjecture, which I hope will re- 
flect no Diſhonour or Amputation upon the 


Memory of thoſe great Men, who were upon 


that Occaſion appointed Commiſſioners on the 
Part of the Engliſh. 

Can we then ſuppoſe abat; admitting thoſe 
Commiſſioners to have. been thoroughly in 


ſtructed in the Nature, the Influence, and the 
Extent of the Juriſdictions reſerved by the 


goth Article of the Union, that they would 
have agreed to it? Would they, at a Time 


when the Conſtitution of England was ſo mo- 


delled, refined from the Dizgs of its Feodal 
Tenures, that theigreateſt Subject in it bat not 
ſuch a Power over his Inferiors, as by his Per- 

ſonal Intereſt· to bring fe Men into the Field? 
Would they. I ay, at ſucha Time have agreed 
to a Clauſe hich. left it in the Power of hun- 
dreds of Subjects in Scotland, the bigheſt not 


Worth fifty Pounds a Vear in Property, to leatl 


their Hundreds into the Field, into the Teeth 
of Danger, and to the Defiance of Cmil 'Go- 


vernment ? 


Can it be doubted, if, in this reſpect, the © 
People of Scetland had been put upon the 


ſame Footing with thoſe in England, that 


their Leaders would have been able to have gi- 


ven 


$ 


1 
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ven the Diſturbance > 15 have given to the 
Peace of the Public? Does not all the World 


know, that a perpetual. Judge of Property, 
which the Enjoyer of an Heretable Juriſdition 
is, eſpecially where no Jury paſſes between the 


Judge and the Party, (as in that Country none 


does in Civil Caſes) that that Judge becomes 


the Proprietor, and if he will, the Tyrant of 
the People under him, if they either live far 


removed from the Fountain of ſupreme Juſtice, 


or (as is the Caſe with the poorer Sort of the 
Scots) if they have not Money to carry an Ap- 
peal to the higher Courts, in thoſe Caſes where 


an Appeal can be admitted ? The Duration We. 


Power in Magiſtrates was an Evil of which the 
Romans were of all other Evils the moſt jealous; 
and ſhall a Britiſb Legiſlature, who ought to 
think above whatever a Roman Senate thought, 
heſitate to aboliſh a Power in ſome of the low- 
eſt of their Subjects, which the Romans diſ- 


dained in all the higheſt of theirs? 
| Where it is either tacitly or expreſsly under-= 


ſtood, that the Judge is to give a Sanctuary 
for the Guilt that loads the Criminal; where 
Diſobedience to the Laws of the Land is the 
only Means of being exempted from Injuſtice 
in Civil, and Cruelty in Criminal Caſes, what 


Peace can a legal Government hope for ? Ver... 


this notoriouſly has been the Caſe in thefe Ju- 


| and where * ä being themſelves 


Men 


} 
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Men of neither Virtue nor Property, hays 
made Uſe of the Power which their Juriſdicti- 
ons gave them, in fixing their Dependants int 
the Practices of Rapine and Rebellion. Suct 


Men, though they cannot ſerve N 27 


may fpread Confuſion; and though, in 

Reſpects, deſpicable, when conſidered as Sub- 
jects, are dangerous when drawn in to be 
Traytors. 5 

In the Lowland Parts of Scotland there is, 
it is true, more ready Acceſs to the chief 
Sources of Juſtice, than there is in Parts more 
remote from the Seats of Civil Governments, 
and the Heretable Proprietors of juriſdictions 
have not of late been known to commit any 
flagrant Abuſe of their Powers, But this is not 
owing to any legal Reſtraints upon thoſe Iuriſ- 
ditions which ſubſiſt in the Lowlands and not 
in the Highlands, It is owing to the Caufes 
already hinted at. The Property which the 
inferior Ranks there have acquired by Com- 


metrce, Agriculture, Manufactures and Induſ- 


try, eſpecially ſince the Union, have put them 


more upon an Equality with their Superiors; 


and not only that Property but their Situation 
opens their Avenues of Juſtice to their Com- 


plaints and Appeals. Beſides this, their Supe - 
riors themſelves, by their Intercourſe with Eng- 
land, receive more juſt Notions of Men and. 
Things than they * would have acquired 


in 
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in the more remote Places of 8 Nation, 
Where their Dependencies ſupply Property z 
"where MAN is as it were the fa 4 Commo- 

Uity of the Country, and the ere are voi 
e every Sentiment that diſtmguiſhes human, 
from brute Nature, or Reaſon from Inſtinct... 
J am, at the fame Time, far from denying 
that 1 many, nay moſt of the great Pro rietors 
of the Highlands, are well affected co the pre- 
ſent Government, and have given recent Proofs 
of their Loyalty. But this is a Merit perſonal 
to themſelves: The Exerciſe of their Power is 
regulated by that of their Virtue, and the 
Fruits of the Loyalty they have received, are 
repayed by the Benefits they enjoy. They 
cannot however tranſmit their Virtues with 
their Lands; they cannot entail their ply, 
with their Eſtates. The Means, and conſe- 
quently the Temptation of ruſhing i into dange- 
tous Rebellion, remain till the ſame; and not 
only paſt, but preſent, Experience proves, how. 
entirely the Sentiments and Conduct of the 

Tower Sort are directed by thoſe. of the higher. 
The Government of Great Britain, in all 
its conſtituent Parts, ought. to be perpetual; 
its Peace ought to depend not upon Accidents 
bat Principles in themſelves ; eternal, and in 
their Conſequences ſalutary. Efto perpetua (as 
Mas of late nobly obſerved by a great Autho- 
WW. Was the beſt JUMP which Father. ould 5 

cou 


| 4») 
could: expreſs for his favourite State of Pie 
The Government of England has that to 125 

of above all Governments upon Earth, that 

is compoſed of ſuch a happy Mixture f 
Powers and Properties, that nothing but 
what is next to the entire Extinction of all 
Sentirnents of Public Virtue can pervert its 
Operations from the Good of Mankind. It is 
not the Vice or Vices of its Head or Miniſters 
that can aboliſh the eternal Principles upon 
which it is formed; it is not partial or tempo- 
rary Abuſes of Power that can prevent its 


ſwift Return to its firſt Principles; and the n 


Liberties of the People thereby acquiring 
greater Strength, Dignity, and Security than 
before. © Shall therefore the Imputation remain 
upon this Government, that thoſe who live 
under its Allegiance are not ſubje& to its Pow-' 
er, nor directed by its Laws? Can the Inha- 
bitants of our Goſhen ſaffer their Fellow Sub- 
jets to continue under worſe than Egyptian 
Darkneſs, and be ſcourged by ſo many Pba- 
raobs who know not Foſeph ? 

Having faid, I hope, enough in general to. 
prove that thoſe, in effect independent, Pow 
ers of Heretable Juriſdictions are reproachful 
to the Liberty, and dangerous to the Peace of 
Britain; I ſhall now proceed to conſider the. 
Objections that have or may be urged, why, 
the 1 ought not to repeal them, ot 
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to make any Alteration in the aoth Article of 


the Treaty of Uhion. 


The firſt, and, J think, moſt important 


Objection, is drawn from the Authority of that 


Treaty, the Foundation of which reſts upon 
the Faith of Mankind, and its Top touches 


even the Settlement of the Crown of Britain. 


From this Conſideration it ought to be ſacred 
in the Eyes of every virtuous, dutiful Sub- 


ject, and without ſelf- evident Neceſſity, ad- 


mit of no Alteration, even in thoſe Caſes 
which it expreſſes to be alterable by a Britiſb 


Parliament. As no ſuch Expreſſion is inſerted 
in the Article now under our Conſideration, it 


has. been urged, that the ſaid Article is not 
cognoſcible, far leſs alterable by Parliament. 
I ſhall not take up my Reader's Time with 
examining into the general Terms of this Pro- 
poſition, or whether any Act or Conſtitution 
is exempted from the Cognizance of that ab- 
ſolute Power which muft exiſt in every Go- 
vernment. But I ſhall take the Matter up 
upon the Face of the Article itſelf, which re- 
ſerves all the Juriſdictions and Offices in Queſtion 


to the Owners thereof, as Rights of Property, in 


the. ſame Manner as they were enjoyed by the 
Law of Scotland at the Time of the Union. _ 
But it never can, with the leaſt Shadow of 


Truth or Reaſon, be pretended, that thoſe, 


Matters were enjoyed fo as t hat they were not 
Ea ** 5 5 r 5 * N 2 ee 5 alter- 


ths). 
alterable, or repealable by the King and Parlia⸗ 
ment of Scorland; or in other Words, by the 
Law of Scotland before the Union, if theres 
fore, they are how enjoyed as they were by 
the Laws of Scotland before the Union, they 
are 'evidently- enjoyed upon the Preſumption 
that they are alterable or repealable by the 
King and Parliament of ' Gyreat-Britain, in 
whom all the Powers of the King and Parla- 
ment of Scotland now reſt, and are by that 
Treaty inveſted, = 
The :Br#t:h Legiſlators has already ſhewed 
 ieſelf of that Opinion, by paſſing thoſe Acts 
J have already mentioned, by which Altera. 
tions were made, particularly with regard to 
the Days allowed to a Malefactor, betwixt 
the Time of his Sentence and that of Exe- 
cution. From this it is evident, the Legiſla- 
ture conceived, that it had a Power of mak- 
ing Alterations in the Powers of thoſe Juriſ- 
ditions, without infringing the Articles of 
the Union; and conſequently that they did no 
more than what a King and Parliament of 
| Scotland, before that Union, might have done. 
The next Objection againſt what is p 
_ poſed is, that thoſe Juriſdictions, being drellred 
by the Act of Union to be Matters of Pro- 
perty, it would be the higheſt Injuſtice in the 
Legiſlature to attempt to take them from the 
; epa who are W om to have gr on 
wem 
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| chem an adequate Value, either in theit own. ; 


Perſons, or by the Services of their eo 


ſors to the Crown! - 


Iam entirely ſenſible of the moral Inability? 
which a Legiſlature is under, not to commit 
any Act of Injuſtice towards private Property 
and how very tenderly. that String, eſpecially: 
under the Guaranty of ſo ſolemn a Treaty 
as is that of the Union, ought to be touch- 
ed. But we are, at the ſame Time, to reflect 
that there is not a Practice more early in the 
Britiſi Conſtitution; there is not a Principle 
better grounded in the general Syſtem of Equi- 
ty, than that; though the Legiſlature cannot 
without ſome Offence, committed by a Perſon; 
or his Authors in à Property, take from him 
that Property, yet the Law may, pro Bono Pub- 
Jico, change the Species of that Property. 
Thus in building Bridges, making Roads, In- 
cloſures, and Public Works, which add to the 


| Conveniency, the Gtacefulneſs, or the Safety 


of Society, the Laws every Day oblige Per- 
ſons to accept of an Equivalent for their Pro- 


perty. If this is done where the Poſſeſſion of 


that Property can be of no real Detriment to 
Society, farther than the obſtructing a parti- 
cular Work; how ſtrongly does it imply, that 


| it ought. to take place in Matters of Property, 


where the poſſeſſing it reflects Diſhonour upon 
the human. Species; and threatens Danger to 
the Be iſo Conſtitution ? That 


(7 
ah That.the Property of Juriſdictions i is com- 
mutable by, the Legiſlature i 18 ſtrongly admitted 


by th, Bench, to which, by a higher Autho- 


ty, the Matter we now treat of was referred, 
Fa though, that. honourable and learned Body 


have ſtrongly implied their Inability, to enter 
upon the Province aſſigned them; yet they 


| haye in very;expreſs Terms admitted, that 5 

Britiſh Legiſlature; might take from. the Pro- 
| Prietors, thoſe, Juriſdictions upon giving then 
an Equivalent, They have farther. ſuggeſted 
ſeveral reaſonable Expedients for remedying the 
E which ſubſiſt, or may happen 


rom the Enjoyment or Exerciſe of thoſe 


Powers, as now exiſting ;. and they thereby 
allow, that though an Alteration is made in 


thoſe Matters by the Britiſh. Legiſlature, yet 


that they would ſtand upon the ſame Foot- 


ing a8 they were before the Union, vis. al- 


terable by the King and Parliament. d Me; 
- I ſhall, not take upon me to enter more 
minutely upon the Diſcuſſion of this great 


Point, which is now under the higheſt De- 


liberation, 2 What J have ſaid will, I hope, 


ſufficiently anſwer the Purpoſes 1 have 558 : 


Poled, :. + f 

Het, By win the Expediency pal Ne- 
ceflity of the [Meaſure itſelf; which would 
have been right if neither the Rebellion of 
2745. nor t of 1715 had broken out. 


8 ccondly, | 


Iland, and thereby removing from the Inha- 


Hiſtory, Examples fo great, as the Self. deni 


6 48 ) 
Secondly, By anſwering the Objections, which 
the Diſaffected and the Intereſted: are fo in- 


duſtriouſſy propagating at this very time, as 


if a Meaſure were attempted that breaks into 


he Faith of Nations, by violating a Stipula- 
tion of the Union. | 


Thirdly, By laying open the true Sources of 
DiſafſeRion - in that unhappy Part of the 


birants in general, thoſe Imputations which 
crafty Preachery fuggeſts, or eredu ous Zeal 


fwallows. 
There is not perhaps i in Human Nature 
Quality fo amiable, nor in all the Current of 
* 
of Patriots, who have parted with the Poſſeſ- 
flon of Power, which, if falling into wicked 
Hands, - may have proved detrimental to their 
Eountry. . A Man of Virtue may anſwer for 
himſelf, he cannot for his Succeſfors, or his 
Poſterity. He will therefore give the generous 
Precedent, and wiſely conclude, that the In- 
tereſt and Safety of himſelf, and every Indi- 
vidual in Society, is beſt conſulted by provi= 


ding for the Good of the whole: 


But to bring theſe Pages at laſt to a con- 
clufion : If under his preſent Majeſty, the 
Vitals of our Conſtitution are tilt found ; if, 


were the Houſe of Hanover now to refign the 


W 85 it could . the ſame noble Appeal 
| „„ * ewes. 


8 (49) - 7 
before God and Man, that Samuel made, : 


Whoſe Ox have I taken, or whoſe Afs have I ta- 


Len? Or whom have 1 defrauded, or whom have 
J oppreſſed ? If the worſt of his Majeſty's 


Enemies at home, or abroad, have never yet 
attempted to fix upon his Government any 
one Act, by which the People of England 
have Reaſon to call out with the People of 
Iſrael, We will not have this Man to reign over 
us; how can a Proteſtant Briton join in the 
_ Clamour of Diſaffection? 


We have lived to that Criſis in which the. 


Writings of all virtuous Oppoſitions, and the 
Predictions of all worthy Patriots, have ever 


marked as the Ara of Britiſh Happineſs. 


The Miniſters who have the Honour now to 


ſerve his Majeſty, are ſuch as.no dark Cabal 


of perſonal Favour, no low Intrigues of dirty 


Intereſt, have raiſed ; they are ſuch as the 


Confidence of our Allies abroad, and the 


Voice of the People at home have pointed out 


to be truſted. The Meaſures purſued, are thoſe 


which the eternal Maxims of a Britiſb Go- 


vernment, and the Experience of paſt Ages, 
have recommended. That temporary, that 
partial Inconveniences may ariſe under this, 
as have under all former Adminiſtrations, is 

ſſible: But are we, for that, to tamper with 
that general Syſtem of Government ? Are we 


to move the Corner Stone of that fair, that 
I flou- 


(50) | 
fouriſhing Fabrick of Liberty, which makes | 
Britain à Queen amongſt Nations, which 
ſtamps Man with Dignity, which extends his 
Career of Glory beyond that of Life, and 


rewards the Toils of one by the Happineſs of 
Millions. 


—_, Millions muſt have felt the dreadful Shock, 


when the Liberties of England were threa- 
tened to be laid in the Duſt by the late Rebel- 
lion; Millions muſt feel it, ſhould the like At- 
tempt be renewed. It is a virtuous Unanimity 
without departing however from that public 
| Jealouſy, which is connected with the Spirit 
of Liberty, that alone can prevent a Return 
of the mighty Calamity, When this Una- 
nimity is effected, when our deluded Fellow- 
Subjects in Scotland are, by the Lenity, the 
Cares of Government brought to a better 
Baixo; when the Diſtribution of civil Juſtice 
is as equal, as we hope the Conſtitution of our 
Country will be perpetual, then let the Vipers 
of Liberty lick the File ; let them with vain, 
tho' venemous Efforts, ſpill their own Blood, in 
endeavouring to weaken that impregnable 
Tower of Befnee, the preſent Eſtabliſhment, 


"#7 Ab is built upon the Rock of Liberty, 


r 
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againſt which, may the Gates of Rome, the 
Ke ; © il of dark Treaſon, nor the Arms of 
open. Rebellion, never prevail, | 
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